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Danube, arising from the small Lake of Longhino, 
at the foot of Mont Longhino, one of the eastern de- 
clivities of the Septimer Alps, in the Swiss Canton 
of Grisons, and on the south-eastern slope of the En- 
gadine, about six thousand feet above the sea. It 
crosses the Grisons frontier, and enters the Tyrol by a 
narrow valley through whose upper and lower dis- 
tricts, particularly the Upper and Lower Inn Valleys, 
it runs with tremendous force. It crosses the Bavarian 
border at Eichelwang, and after a course of about a 
hundred miles in the Tyrol, it runs north, and then 
east, for about ninety miles, through Brannau, in 
Austria, from which point it forms the boundary line 
between Austria and Bavaria, until, after a course of 
nearly three hundred miles, it joins the Danube near 



FRIENDLY OFFICES. 



Friendship is a good and a lovely thing under any 
and all circumstances, and has been much com- 
mended by poets and wise men of all days and gen- 
erations. It is by no means confined to the human 
family, but is constantly showing itself among what 
we call the lower animals; thus helping us to fully 
realize Mr. Darwin's notion of our quadrupedal — or 
quadrumanal — ancestry. The chief difference seems 
to be that the lower animals are really more grateful 
for services rendered than are members of the human 
race. This is a truth which scarcely needs illustration, 
as the evidences of it are met with daily both in news- 
paper stories and — though not to the same extent — 



the monkey is doing for our other and older ancestor, 
the dog, is precisely the same — except a difference 
in the insects sought for — that the lazzaroni, in 
almost any Italian town, may be seen to be perform- 
ing toward one another, and which is a performance 
given with variations in more than one of the wild 
tribes, in different parts of the world, of — 

"The Anthropophagi, and men 



Who wear their heads beneath their shoulders," 

and other similar primitive men. 

In the picture before us it is a matter of grave ques- 
tion whether the dog or the monkey is having the 
more enjoyment. If the one is getting all the plea- 
sures of the chase, the other is certainly getting rid of 




PASSING SHOWERS. — After E. A. Waterlow. 



Passau. The Valley of the Inn is one of the most 
picturesque in Europe — the scenery along its banks, 
as viewed from the decks of the steamers which ply 
on its waters, being of the most romantic description. 
Old castles, ruins of former days, relics of the race of 
hard-fighting knights, who have all passed away —the 
"robber knights," of whom we have read — are to be 
seen on both banks, and call up before, the tourist 
many a half-forgotten legend, when every man's home, 
if he were of knightly degree, must be a castle if he 
cared to keep it, and capable of stout defence to at- 
tacks from the outside. Thanks to the progress of bet- 
ter ideas, and more correct notions of the laws of civil 
polity, as well as to the severe fighting which has gone 
on under their walls, these castles are very generally 
mere ruins ; scarcely habitable but very picturesque, 
like the Castle of Klamm, of which we publish a view 
in the present number of The Aldine. 



in our experience among animals. We all remember, 
for instance, the traditional horse who makes friends 
with the cat, and the two occupy the same stall ever 
after; we also can call to mind the dog who lay down 
with the horse ; we have all known Barnum's ' s Happy 
Family," composed of all kinds of incongruous ani- 
mals whose names we can not now remember; we 
know the cat who nursed the chicken ; the dog who 
took the lamb under his especial protection ; and such 
a number of other illustrations of the same friendli- 
ness — including the prairie dog who lives in amity 
with the owl and the rattlesnake — as would weary 
both ourselves and our readers to repeat. 

There could be no more characteristic exhibition 
of friendship than the one which Mr. Schmitzberger 
has put on canvas, and which we reproduce in an ex- 
cellent engraving. It tells its own story plainly 
enough. The office of friendship which our ancestor 



a very troublesome pest (concerning which Hudibras 
tells us, as a sort of consolation, that it is bitten by 
lesser ones), and so ought to be thoroughly satis- 
fied — as he looks to be. 

Mr. Schmitzberger, who painted the picture which 
we copy, is a well-known painter of genre pieces, and 
resides in Munich. He has not been extensively re- 
presented in this country, but many of our readers 
will remember his "Difference of Opinion," exhib- 
ited at the Centennial Loan Exhibition, in 1876. 



PASSING SHOWERS. 



This charming picture is not, strictly speaking, a 
portrait landscape, although it is painted from a scene 
in the forest of Glentanner, an estate in Aloyne, 
Aberdeenshire, Scotland, owned by Mr. W. Cunliffe 
Brooks, M. P. The artist has, however, instead of 
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making a mere copy of the scenery of the glen, worked 
its main features into a composition of very great merit 
The time chosen is when a summer shower has come 
up among the distant hills, and is slowly making its 
way down the valley toward the lowlands in the fore- 
ground. The herd of deer, led by the two noble bucks, 
alarmed at the prospect of a sudden rising of the 
stream, have gathered on a point of land which is left 
bare at low water, preparatory to crossing through the 
now shallow water to safer quarters on the other side. 
The introduction of these animals gives a certain life 
and animation to the picture, and thus relieves it from 
the air of tamenesss which otherwise even the most 
elaborate landscape might wear. 

The management of light and shade in the picture, 
the representation of the dark clouds and rain in the 
distance, and the water tumbling over the rocks in the 
foreground, are equally as worthy of admiration as the 
composition and general tone of the picture. The 
artist, Mr. Waterlow, is a young man, but has already 
made his mark as a painter of landscapes, and it is 
not risking much to predict for him a brilliant career 
for the future. 



THE STORY OF CLAUDE GELEE 



Among all the celebrated artists in Lorraine, no one 
could compare with Pierre Veroni. Tradition has not 
brought down to us actual sketches of his Grecian 
temples, his Chinese pagodas, his peerless Madonnas, 
his angels with new-fledged wings ; but what need we 
of tradition, when the spirit, the Promethean fire, has 
been transmitted from age to age ? How many useful 
inventions have been lost, while his still flourish ! It is 
much to be regretted that no specimens of his sculp- 
ture have been preserved. The imitations of the pres- 
ent day are no doubt far inferior to the original ; but, 
alas ! like all human inventions, they have crumbled 
into dust. Certain it is, that, in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, not an entertainment could be given in Lorraine 
without the aid of Pierre ; his pyramids were the or- 
naments of rich and costly tables, and rose high in 
the centre, amidst Etruscan golden vases, and urns 
studded with precious stones, and sparkling with wine, 
that might have rivalled that which was enriched with 
the pearl of Cleopatra. The simple and beautiful or- 
naments of Pierre were always the principal objects 
of attention. We speak not of their intrinsic value, 
because history on this subject is silent, and we wish 
scrupulously to observe the historical rules. It is evi- 
dent, however, that they possessed a value beyond 
mere appearance. 

Homer, in his " Iliad," has given earthly immor- 
tality to Daedalus by the mere record of his name ; 
though Pausanias asserts that his sculpture was rude 
and uncomely. Pierre was not fortunate enough to find 
a Homer, and therefore his name lives only in these 
humble records. This may not be thought so wonder- 
ful, when it is considered that, after all, our celebrated 
artist, to whom luxury paid daily homage — to whose 
piazza, with its colonnades and fountains, age and 
youth resorted, to gaze on the beautiful landscape 
around, with its golden clouds, its shadowy tints and 
far-famed aerial softness — that, after all, Pierre Veroni, 
who, as his name indicates, united Gallic luxury with 
Italian refinement, must be handed down to posterity, 
not as Pierre le Grand, but Pierre the Pastry-cook. 

Pierre was one evening seated in his piazza, enjoy- 
ing the coolness of the western breeze, when a pale, 
emaciated man entered, leading a boy by the hand. 
He approached the mighty master with a low bow, 
expressive of his high respect. Nothing could afford 
a greater contrast than the two. Pierre was magnifi- 
cent in his size, and gave evidence that his inventions 
had benefited himself more than others. He sat in 
his well-cushioned bergere, his brocaded robe de 
chambre carelessly thrown back, his snowy vest con- 
fined by one pearl button, and his good-humored, 
florid face gently turned upward to enjoy the cool air. 

' ' Most noble master Pierre, " said the thin man, 
with a trembling voice, * ' I have come to solicit your 
favor. I have three sons who are apprenticed to dif- 
ferent trades ; but I have no way of providing for the 
youngest, that I lead by the hand. We are suffering 



from famine. Mighty Pierre, take my poor boy into 
your service — listen to my petition; and the grati- 
tude of a family will be your reward. " 

The gastronomic hero was propitiated by this hum- 
ble address ; he received it graciously, and consented 
to initiate the boy into the mysteries of his art. 

From this time young Gelee became his pupil; 
but Pierre found that he had made a promise he could 
not perform ; there was no initiating the boy. It soon 
became evident that the whole science of pastry, 
united with confectionery, revolved before him with- 
out awakening the slightest emotion ; tarts and cream- 
cakes, so attractive to youth, even in our intellectual 
times, he regarded with indifference. Poor Gelee ! 
his master was fully convinced that he was "moon- 
struck ; " and he dated the time from an eventful 
evening, on which he was ordered to carry a Perigord 
pie to a grand entertainment ; on which occasion both 
Gelee and the pie were missing; and, after a long 
search, he was found, seated on the pastry, gazing at 
the clouds as they passed over the moon, and watch- 
ing its light reflected in the water. 

All this the good-natured Pierre forgave, and wor- 
ried along with him for two whole years ; at the end 
of which time he summoned the old Gel6e, and mildly 
told him that it was not possible for his son to learn 
his art ; at the same time advising the father not to be 
discouraged, since he might answer very well for one 
of the "learned professions/' though he had not the 
talents requisite for becoming a pastry-cook. 

The father had no means of promoting his son to 
any profession, and poor little Gel6e was bound out as 
la " hewer of wood and drawer of water" for another 
year. But his delicate health rendered him unfit for 
such hard service ; and, as some of his young com- 
panions were going to Rome, he obtained his father's 
permission to accompany them, and once more seek 
employment in the gastronomic art. 

The father returned him a few of the pence he had 
so hardly . earned, gave him much advice, a fervent 
blessing, and he took his leave. 

We pass over the weary foot-travel, weary to most 
people though not to him, in which his very soul 
seemed to have burst from bondage ; and he could 
now gaze to his heart's content, without defrauding 
any task-master. He watched the vine-covered hills 
till they faded in the distance ; for the first time he 
felt the value of existence, and an indistinct percep- 
tion that it was happiness to be. 

When he arrived at Rome he seemed like one par- 
alyzed ; instead of applying to some distinguished 
pastry-cook, as he was well entitled to do, having 
been taught by the celebrated Master Pierre Veroni, he 
took his seat regularly every morning on one of the 
fallen monuments of antiquity, and apparently forgot 
himself to stone. When actually oppressed by hun- 
ger, he swallowed a handful of macaroni from the 
nearest vender. At length his pence were all gone, 
and he began to awake from this dreamy state of ex- 
istence. He then applied to several pastry-cooks for 
employment; but Gelee had never cultivated the 
graces — he was awkward in his manners, and could 
speak only his own provincial language, all unlike the 
sweet idiom of the Italians. History tells us that ' ' he 
wandered from door to door, and no one would em- 
ploy him ; and, notwithstanding his practical knowl- 
edge of baking pies, he was in danger of starvation." 
At length he was reduced to actual famine, and the 
very sources of life seemed to be drying up, for want 
of nourishment. He seated himself on the door- 
steps of an obscure house, and, overcome by the sense 
of misery, burst into tears. 

* ' To what purpose, " exclaimed he, ' ' was I born ? 
The world is fair and beautiful ; it is made of noble 
materials ; what could be more lovely than my own 
Lorraine, when the setting sun shone on my native 
hills? Then came the beautiful repose of nature; 
then the landscape slept, and the spirit of the Creator 
overshadowed all ; sky, water, and green fields melted 
into each other, and became blended together by im- 
perceptible gradations ; all seemed enveloped in the 
shadowy mantle of universal love. Yet I, who could 
gaze on these scenes with the consciousness of my own 
existence, I alone am an outcast ! I, who feel that 



I have something within me beyond all this, that I 
am connected, by mysterious ties, with universal 
being ! Is it, that, when I die, I am to be dissolved 
into these beautiful elements, and become a part of 
them? No, this cannot be; for then I should lose 
my very consciousness, and I might as well have been 
created in the first place a tree or a stone. There is 
something in my nature yet unrevealed to me, some- 
thing I have not yet attained. Perhaps it is only after 
death that my faculties are to unfold. Yes, it must 
be so ; this world is not my home ; I was not made 
for it. Father in heaven, take me to thyself! " 

"Who is it that speaks so mournfully ? " said a soft, 
silver voice, from behind a lattice near him. 

He started ; the language was that of his own native 
province. "Wait yet a little," continued the voice, 
" and my good uncle Agostino will come to thee." 

In a few moments a venerable man stood before 
him. "Tell me thy distress, poor youth," said he, 
speaking in GeleVs native tongue. 

For the first time since he had entered the immortal 
city, he could pour forth his sorrows and be under- 
stood. What a tide of strong emotion came rushing 
upon his heart as he told his simple tale ! 

Agostino listened with benevolent sympathy. 

' l Our blessed lady, the gracious mother of the af- 
flicted," said he, "has directed thee to my door. I 
am in want of a domestic ; thou shalt assist my niece 
in her household occupations, in preparing our daily 
meals, and at other times I will employ thee to grind 
my paints and clean my palette and pencils. " 

Most thankfully did Gel6e enter upon his new 
office. From this time he was one of the household. 

Was it the voice,- the speaking glance of Agostino's 
niece, the gentle Calista, that first awoke the germ of 
genius in the mind of the youth ? Was it not there 
from infancy, fostered by that divine love which shed 
such resplendent beauty among his native hills ? Does 
not the Creator watch over the noblest part of his 
works, the thinking, reasoning mind ? The young 
Gelee had been gradually conducted to this period ; 
suffering and solitude had been agents in the mighty 
process ; even abstinence had sharpened his spiritual 
perceptions, and now the spark of intellect burst into 
a flame. He performed cheerfully the menial labors 
assigned him; but sometimes, when it became his 
duty to clean his master's palette and brushes, he en- 
treated that he might use them. The good Agostino 
smilingly assented, and furnished him with imple- 
ments; he was pleased to see that his beloved art 
could awaken sympathy even in Claude Gel6e. 

Agostino Trasso had received orders from the Duke 
of Lorraine to furnish him with two paintings for his 
gallery. The artist rather affected the style of Michael 
Angelo; but what was grand and sublime in that 
mighty master, became stiff and cold in the hands of 
Agostino. One picture, however, was completed and 
sent to his patron, who returned a liberal recompense. 

In the meantime the young Gel6e continued se- 
cretly at work. Calista was his only confidant, and 
she assumed most willingly a double portion of house- 
hold labors, that her companion might drink at the 
fountain of delight which had so lately opened to him. 
At length his picture was completed, and, after placing 
it in a favorable light, and shading it with the man- 
tilla of Calista, who assisted in the arrangement, Agos- 
tino was invited to view it. 

What was the astonishment of the artist ! He al- 
most doubted whether it was a representation on can- 
vas, or whether nature had started forth, living and 
breathing. Could this be the work of his household 
servant, or had some mighty magician touched the 
canvas with his wand ? 

Great as was GeleVs triumph Calista's was still more 
exquisite ; her heart swelled almost to bursting, when 
she perceived the effect the picture had upon her 
uncle ; her eyes were suffused with tears, her cheeks 
tinged with the roseate hue of morning; a radiant 
smile played round her mouth ; while her lips, gently 
parted, seemed about to pour forth the language 
of inspiration. 

Once more Claude seized the pencil. A sketch 
was completed ; but it never was exhibited — it be- 
came the companion of his solitary hours. It hung 



